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PREFACE- 



In publishing this work, the chief object the Editor has in 
Tiew is to supply a want which has long been felt by the stu- 
dents of Sanskrit connected with Bombay University — of an 
edition of the Tarkasangraha, embodying not only a correct 
text with the Dtpika or gloss usually accompanying it, but also 
a close, f^thful, and faultless, translation of the original. That 
this want is most peculiarly felt in these days when the Ny§.ya 
Philosophy is introduced among the subjects prescribed for 
higher University Examinations, is most clearly shown by the 
fact, that College students are one and all dissatisfied with the 
only edition of the Tarkasangraha which is at present procura- 
ble. This edition is printed at Calcutta and appears to have^ 
been based on one published at Allahabad in 1849 for the use 
of the students of Benares College. Both these editions, in- 
deed, contain a correct text ; but the versions which they give 
of the text are so carelessly executed, that they are for the most 
part inaccurate and faulty, and, what is more, even misleading.^ 
They throw little or no light on such portions of the book as 
are obscure, whilst they attempt at illustration, where illustra- 
tion is not required. They are, therefore, useless and unsafe 
guides to follow. Hence arises the necessity for a better edi- 
tion of the Tarkasangraha, free from the blemishes which blot 
the editions of Calcutta and Allahabad. 

Under these circumstances, the Editor has ventured to publish 
this work, with the view of rendering some service to the stu- 
dents of the 'Tarkasangraha. The translation which accompa- 
nies the text in the present edition is for the most part copied, 
with such alterations as seemed necessary, from the translation 
which appeared in an edition of the Tarkasangraha published 
11 1851 at Allahabad, which is now out of print. Both the 
te :t and the gloss are copied from an edition which was pub- 
lished some years ago in Bombay. This publication is further 
recommended by a very carefully prepared Index of the most 



important and technical terms used in the text, — ^which will be 
found to add greatly to the utility of the present undertaking. 
Nothing remains now to be said except that no pains are spared 
to make the work as useful as possible. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that the efforts of the Editor in making this attempt at 
facilitating the study of Sanskrit Literature will meet with 
favour and approval from the students of the Sanskrit Language* 

Bombay. May, 1876. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



A SERIES OF SANSKRIT CLASSICS. 

Designed to meet the wants of students 
of Sanskrit Literature. 

The Proprietor of the NirnayasSgara Press, having under- 
taken the publication of a Series af Sanskrit Classics, has pub- 
lished, or has in preparation, the following: — 

Already published. 

1. The Tarhasangrdha of Annambhatta with his own gloss 
(the Dipika) and an English Translation. Second revised Edition^ 
Edited by K. P. Paraba. 1883. Price Ans. 6. 

2. The MeghadUta of Elalidasa with the commentary (the 
Sanjivini) of Mallinatha and various readings. Second revised 
Edition. Edited by K. P. Paraba. 1883. Price Ans. 8. 

3. The KunArasambhava of K^idasa with the commentary 
(the Sanjivini, 1-8 Sargas) of Mallind,tha and various readings 
Edited by K. P. Paraba. 1879. Price Re. 1 Ans. 8. 

4. The Eaghuvams'a of K&lidSsa with the commentary (the 
Sanjivini) of Mallinatha and various readings. Second Edition.. 
Edited by K. P. Paraba. 1882. Price Rs. 2. 

5. The SvhMshitaratnahhdnddgdra or the gems of Sanskrit 
Poetry, being a collection (of about 12,000 slokas) of Witty, 
Epigrammatic, Instructive and Descriptive verses picked up from 
about 500 different authors. Selected and arranged by K, P. 
Paraba, 1881. Price Rs. 3 Ans. 8. 

6. The Hitopades'a of Vishnus'arman. Edited by K. P. 
Paraba. 1881. Price Ans. 9. 

7. The RatndvaU of S'riharshadeva with explanatory English 
Notes. Edited by N. B. Godabole and K. P. Paraba. 1882. 
Price Ans. 8. 

8. The Bas'ahumdrctcharita of Dandin with its Purvapithikd 
and Uttarapithik^ and an TJttarapithika by PadmanSbha; also 
with the commentaries (the Padachandrik^) of Kavindra Sarasvati 
and ( the Bhtshana) of S'ivarama on the Das'akumaracharita and 
Padadipik^ on the Purvapithika and various readings. Edited 
by N. B. Godabole and K. P. Paraba. 1883. Price Rs. 2. 

9. The Ahhijn anas' akuntala of Kalidisa with the commentary 
(the Arthadyotanika) of Raghavabhatta and explanatory Eng- 
lish Notes. Edited by N. B. Godabole and K. P. Paraba, 1883*. 
Price Rs. 2- 



In the Press. 

10. The Kiratceijuniya of BhSravi with the commentary 
(the Ghantapatha) of Mallindtha and various readings. 

11. The Sis^ujMavadJha of Magha with the commentary (the 
Sarvankash^} of Mallinatha and yaiious readings. 

In Preparation. 

12. The NaishadlieicIia/rUa of S'riharshadeva with the com- 
mentary (the Jivatu) of MallinHtha and various readings. 

13. The Bhattik&vya of Bhatti with the commentary (the Ja- 
yamangal^) of Jayamangala and various readings, 



Besides these the Proprietor has in contemplation the pub- 
lication of the following books, provided he gets sufficient help- 
And materials. 

14. The Fi^awiorra«'i of K&lid^ with the commentary (the 
Prakas'ik&) of Kanganlitha. 

15. The Malavikhgnimitra of Kalid^ with a commentary. 

16. The Uttararhmacharita of Bhavabh^ti with the commentary 
Bh&v&rthadlpikft or of Kar^yaoa son of Rangan&tha or of Ragha- 
-v^^hfirya, 

17. The MaLaliwMhava of Bhavabhtiti with the commentary 
of Tripur&ri or of Nllr&yaiiabhatta. 

18. The Mobhtviracha/rita of Bhavabhiiti with a commentary. 

19. The Mrtchchhakatika of S'udraka with the commentary of 
Prithvidhara or of Ganapati. 

20. The Mudrdrtkkahasa of Vis'&khadatta with the commentary 
of Vates'vara. 

21. The VentsamJiara of Nar&yaoabhatta with the commentary 
©f Jagaddhara. 

22. The Yiddlias'alabhanjik^ oi B^jas'ekhara with the com- 
mentary of NarHyana. 

23. The AimrgharhgTiava of MurSrimis^ra with the commentary 
of Ruchidattopadhyaya or of the Zamorin of Calicut (Vyakhyana- 
vikramiya or of Vishnupandita (VyakhyapanjikS.) 

24. T\iQ^ V^savadatta of Subandhu with the commentary of 
JNarayana or of Prabh&kara ( the ChurnikS ) or of S'ivarama 
(the Darpana) or of Jagaddhara. 

25. The Kadambari of Banabhatta with the commentary of 
Balakrishna or of Sdrachandra or of Jagaddhara. 

The Proprietor requests the co-operation of all the Sanskrit 
Scholars to enable him to complete this useful undertaking. 
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10. The Kiratitfjnntya of BhSravi with the commentarjr 
(the Ghantapatha) of Mallinatha and various readings. 

11. The Sis'wpHavadlia of Magha with the commentary (the 
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Besides these the Proprietor has in contemplation the pub- 
lication of the following books, provided he gets sufficient help- 
jtnd materials. 

14. The Vikramorvas'i of K^dasa with the commentary (the 
PrakSs'ikil) of RanganStha. 

15. The Mblavikhgnimitra of Kalid^ with a commentary. 

16. The Uttararhmacharita of Bhavabhiiti with the commentary 
BhlvSrthadipik^ or of NarS-yana son of Rangan^tha or of Ragha- 
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17. The MhlatiwMhava of Bhavabh&ti with the commentary 
of Tripurari or of Nar^yanabhatta, 

18. ThB Mahaviracharita of Bhavabhutiwith a commentary. 

19. The MricJichhakatika of S'udraka with the commentary of 
Prithvidhara or of Ganapati, 

20. The MudrdraksJiasa of Vis'&khadatta with the commentary 
of Vates'vara. 

21. The Venisam/icira of NarSyaoabhatta with the commentary 
©f Jagaddhara. 

22. The Vidd1ias!hlab1ianjik^ oi R^jas'ekhara with the com- 
mentary of NarSyana. 

23. The Atiargharcighava of MurSrimisVa with the commentary 
of Ruchidattopadhyaya or of the Zamorin of Calicut (Vyakhyana- 
vikramiya or of Vishnupandita (Vy^khyapanjika.) 

24.^ The Vasavadatta of Subandhu with the commentary of 
JNarayana or of Prabh^kara ( the Churnika ) or of S'ivarama 
(the Darpana) or of Jagaddhara. 

25. The Kadamban of Banabhatta with the commentary of 
Balakrishna or of Siirachandra or of Jagaddhara. 

The Proprietor requests the co-operation of all the Sanskrit 
Scholars to enable him to complete this useful undertaking. 
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TRANSLATION. 



' Having placed in my heart the Lord of the world, [having 
meditated on God], and having saluted my preceptor, I com- 
pose this Compendium of Logical results for the pleasant com- 
prehension of the uninstructed/ 

1. ' There are seven Categories; — Substance, Quality, Ac- 
tion, Gefius, DiiBFerence, Co-inherence and Non-existence.' 

2. ' Amongst those (categories). Substances [the abodes of 
Qualities] are nine; — Earth, Water, Light, Air, Ether, Time, 
Place, Soul and Mind.' 

3. ' There are twenty-four Qualities; — Colour, Savour, Odour, 
Tangibility, Number, Dimension, Severalty, Conjunction, Dis- 
junction, Priority, Posteriority, Weight, Fluidity, Viscidity, 
Sound, Understanding, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Eflfort, 
Merit, Demerit and Faculty.' 

4. ' There are five Actions ; — Throwing upwards. Throwing 
downwards, Contraction, Expansion and Going/ 

5. ' Genus [a common nature] is of two kinds; — Higher and 
Lower.' 

6. ' Differences, which reside in eterhal substances, are end- 
less.' 

7. ' Co-inherence is one only.' 

8. ' Non-existence is of four kinds; — ^Antecedent non-exis- 
tence, Destruction, Absolute non-existence and Mutual non- 
existence.' 

9. 'That is Earth, in which there is the quality Odour. It 
is of two kinds; — Eternal and Non-eternal. In its atomic cha- 
racter it is Eternal ; and when some product arises out of those 
atoms, then that is called Non-eternal. This [ earth in the 
character of a product ] is of three kinds, through the differences 
of body, organ of sense and mass. The body is that of us men. 
The organ is the apprehender of odour, called the Smell, which 
resides in the fore-part of the nose. And the masses [what 
have parts] are clods, stones, &c.' 



[2] 

10* * That is Water, which spears cold on touching it. 
And it is of two kinds; — Eternal and Non-eternal. In the 
form of atoms, it is Eternal; and when a product is produced 
by those atoms, then that is called Non-eternal. This [water 
in the form of products] is of three kinds, through the differ- 
ences of body, organ of sense and mass. The body exists in the 
world of Vamna. The sense is the percipient of savour, which 
is called the Taste, and which resides in the fore-part of the ton- 
gue. The masses are rivers, seas, &c.' 

11. ' That is Light, the sensation by touch of which is warm. 
This is of two kinds; — Eternal and Non-eternal. It is Eternal 
in the form of atoms, and in the form of products it is Non- 
eternal. This [light in the form of a product] is of three kinds, 
through the differences of body, organ of sense and mass. That 
the body exists in the Solar realm, is well-known. The sense, 
the percipient of colour, which is called the Sight, resides in 
the fore-part of the pupil of the eye. Masses are of four kinds, 
through these diflferences; — Produced in earth, Produced in the 
sky. Produced in the stomach, and Produced in mines. Pro- 
duced in earth, it is fire, &c. Produced in the sky, it is light- 
ning &c., the fuel of which is water. Produced in the stomach, 
it is the cause of the digestion of things eaten. Produced in 
mines, it is gold &c.' 

12. ' That is Air, which has not colour, and has tangibility. 
It is of two kinds; — Eternal and Non-eternal. In the form of 
atoms it is Eternal; and in the form of products it is Non- 
eternal. This [ air in the form of products ] is of three kinds, 
through the differences of body, organ of sense and mass. The 
body is in the aerial world. The sense is the Touch, the ap- 
prehender of tangibility, existing throughout the whole body* 
The mass is that which is the cause of the shaking of trees &a' 

13. ' Air circulating within the body is called Prdna, 
Although it is but one, yet, from the difference of its accidents, 
it is called by Breath, Flatulence, &c. [ Breath, Flatulence, 
Cerebral pulsation. General pulsation and Digestion ].' 

14<. 'That is Ether, in which there resides the quality of 
sound. It is one, all-pervading and eternal.' 

15. ' That is Time, which is the cause of the employment of 
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'Past' &C. [Past, Present and Future.] ttl« oue, aUrpenradiog 
and eternal/ 

16. ' That is Space, which is the cause of the employment 
of ' East ' &c. [East, West, North and South.] It is one, all- 
pervading and eternal.' 

17» * That is Soul, which is the substratum of knowledge 
[that in which knowledge resides.] It is of two kinds; — the 
Animal soul and the Supreme soul. The Supreme soul is God, 
the Omniscient. He is One only and devoid of joy or sorrow. 
The Animal soul is distributed to each body. It is all-pervad- 
ing and eternal.' 

18. * That is Mind, whose sense is the cause of the perception 
of pleasure, pain, &c. It is innumerable, for it remains with 
each Soul. It is in the form of an atom and is eternal.* 

19. ' That quality, which is apprehended only by the sense 
of Sight, is called Colour. And it is of seven kinds, through 
the differences of White, Blue, Yellow, Red, Green, Brown and 
Variegated, residing in earth, water and light. In earth, colour 
of all the seven kinds resides; in water, white colour not lustrous 
resides, and in light, lustrous white colour resides.* 

20. 'That quality which is known through the sense of 
Taste, is called Savour. And it is of six kinds, through the 
differences of Sweet, Sour, Saline, Bitter, Astringent and Pun- 
gent, residing in earth and water. In earth, there is savour of 
the six kinds; and in water, there is only the sweet savour.' 

21. 'The quality which is apprehended by the sense of 
Smell, is called Odour. And it is of two kinds; — ^Fragrance 
and Stench, residing in earth alone.' 

22. * That quality which is perceived only by the organ of 
Touch, is called Tangibility. And it is of three kinds, through 
the differences of Cold, Warm and Temperate. This quality 
resides in earth, water, light and air. Coldness resides in water; 
Warmth in light, and Temperateness in earth and air.* 

23. ' The four of which colour is the first [Colour, Savour, 
Odour and Tangibility] may be produced in Earth [in earthy 
things] by maturation [a special conjunction of Heat], and they 
are then Transient. In others [in Water, Light and Air] 
Colour &c, are not produced by maturation. They are then 



Eternal or Transient. When they reside in eternal things, 
they are Eternal; and when they reside in things not eternal, 
they are said to be Transient/ 

24. * That quality, which is the peculiar cause of the con- 
ception of Unity &c., is called Number. This resides in the 
nine substances. Reckoning from Unity, it is as far as a 
Pardrdha [100,000,000,000,000,000]. Unity is both Eternal 
and Non-eternal. In an eternal thing, it is Eternal ; and in a 
non-eternal thing, it is Non-eternal. But Duality &c., is every- 
where Non-eternal.' 

25. * The peculiar cause of the conception of Bulk, is called 
Measure. It resides in the nine substances. And it is of four 
kinds; — Small, Great, Long and Short.* 

26. ' The peculiar cause of the conception of distinct things 
is called Severalty. It resides in all the substances.' 

27. ' The peculiar cause of the conception of conjoined 
things is called Conjunction. It resides in all the substances/ 

28. ' That quality which annihilates Conjunction, is called 
Disjunction. It resides in all the substances.* 

29. ' The peculiar cause of the conception of things Far 
and Near, is called Remoteness and Proximity. These reside 
in the four substances beginning with earth, [earth, water, 
light, air] and mind. They are of two kinds; — Made by Space 
B,nd Made by Time. Remoteness made by Space is in that thing 
which remains in a distant place; and Proximity made by 
Space is in that thing which remains in a place near. In the 
person who is elder, there is Remoteness made by Time ; and 
in the person who is younger there is Proximity made by 
Time. ' 

30. ' The quality which is the non-intimate cause of in- 
cipient falling, is called Weight. It resides in earth and in 
water' 

31. 'The quality which is the non-intimate cause of inci- 
pient trickling, is called Fluidity. It affects earth, water and 
light. It is of two kinds; — Natural [ established by its own 
nature ], and Adscititious [ produced by some cause]. Natural 
fluidity resides in water; and Adscititious fluidity resides in 
earth and light. In earthy substances, such as butter &c-, flui- 
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dity is produced by the conjunction of fire. In light, ( it is pro- 
duced ) in gold &c/ 

32. * The quality which is the cause why particles &c. be- 
come a heap, is called Viscidity. It resides in water alone.' 

33. * The quality which is apprehended by the organ of hear- 
ing, is called Sound. It resides only in the ether. It is of two 
kinds; — Inarticulate and Articulate. In-articulate sound is 
produced by the instrumentality of a drum &c.; Articulate sound 
is that, which is in the shape of the Sanskrit or any other 
language.' 

34. * Knowledge, which is the cause of every conception (that 
can be put in words ) is called Understanding. It is of two 
kinds; — Remembrance and Notion. The knowledge which is 
produced only by its own antecedence, is called Remembrance ; 
and knowledge which is different from that, is called Notion. 
It is of two kinds; — ^Right and Wrong. Of whatever description 
anything is, when our idea of that thing is of that same descrip- 
tion, it is called a Right notion; as, in the case of silver, the idea 
of its being silver. This is called Pramd [commensurate with 
its object. ] The supposing a thing to be as the thing is not, is 
called a Wrong notion; as, in the case of a shell, the notion 
of its being silver. This is called Aprarrid,' 

35. ' Right notion is of four kinds, through the divisions of 
Perceptions, Inferences, Conclusions from similarity and autho- 
ritative Assertions understood. The efficient [peculiar] cause 
of those, also is of four kinds, through the divisions of Percep- 
tion, Inference, Recognition of similarity and authoritative 
Assertion.' 

36. ' Whatever thing, through its operating, is the cause, 
not common to all ejBfects, of some given effect, that is the in- 
strumental cause thereof. That which is invariably antecedent 
to some product, and is not otherwise constituted [is not by 
aay thing else — except the result in question — constituted a 
cause] is the cause (of that product). That which annuls its 
own antecedent non-existence is called an Effect, 

37. ' Cause is of three kinds, through the distinctions of In- 
timate, Non-intimate and Instrumental. That in which an 
effect intimately relative to it takes its rise, is an Intimate 
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cause; as, tbteads ar0 of doth^ and the oloth itself of its own 
colour &c. Where this intimate relation exists, that cause 
which is associated in one and the same object with such effect 
or cause, is Non-intimate; as, the conjunction of the threads is 
the non-intimate cause of the cloth, and the colour of the threads, 
that of the colour of the cloth. The cause which is distinct 
from both of these is the Instrumental cause; as, the weaver's 
brush, the loom &c. are of cloth. Among these three kinds of 
causes, that only is called an instrumental cause which is not a 
universally concurrent cause or condition (of all effects as God, 
time &c. are)/ 

38. * The Cause of the knowledge, called sensation is an 
organ of sense; knowledge produced by the conjuction of an or- 
gan of sen^e and its object, is sensation. It is of two kinds; — 
Where it does not pay regard to an alternative, and Where it 
does. The knowledge which does not pay regard to an alter- 
native is that which involves no specification, as in the simple 
cognition that ' this is something that exists.* The knowledge 
which contemplates an alternative is that which includes a 
specification, as, ' This is Dittha' ' This is Brdhmana,' * This 
is black." 

39. *^The i^elative proximity of a sense and its object, which 
is the cause of perception, is of six kinds; — Conjunction, In- 
timate union with that which is in conjunction. Intimate union 
with what is intimately united with that which is in conjunction. 
Intimate union. Intimate union with that which is intimately 
united, and the Connection which arises from the relation between 
that which qualifies and the thing qualified. When a jar is per- 
ceived by the eye, there is (between the sense and the object) 
the proximity of Conjunction. In the perception of the colour 
of the jar, there is the proximity of Intimate union with that 
which is in conjunction ; because the colour is intimately uni- 
ted with the jar, which is in conjunction with the sense of 
vision. In the perception of the fact that colour generically is 
present, there is the proximity of intimate union with what is 
intimately united with that which is in conjunction; because 
the generic property of l)eing a colour is intimately united with 
the particular colour which is intimately united with the jar 
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which is m conjunction with th^ sense of vision. In the percept 
tion of sound by the organ of hearing there is the proximity of 
Intimate union; because the organ of hearing consists of the 
ether which resides in the cavity of the ear, and sound is a 
quality of ether, and there is Intimate union between a quality 
and that of which it is the quality. In the perception of the 
nature of sound, the proximity is that of intimate union with 
what is intimately united; because the nature of sound is inti- 
mately united with sound which is intimately united with tha 
organ of hearing. In the perception of non-existence, the pro- 
ximity is dependent on the relation between a distinctive 
quality and that which is so distinguished ; because when the 
ground is (perceived to be) possessed of non-existence of ajar, 
the non-existence of a jar distinguishes the ground which is in 
conjunction with the organ of vision. Knowledge produced by 
these six kinds of proximity is Perception. Its instrumental 
cause is Sense. Thus it is settled that an organ of sense is what 
gives us the knowledge called sensation. 

40. ' The instrument (in the production) of an inference is a 
generalized Fact. An Inference is the knowledge that arises 
from deduction. Deduction is the ascertaining that the sub- 
ject possesses that character which is invariably attended [ by 
what we then predicate of it. ] For example, the knowledge 
that, 'this hill is characterized by smoke, which is always at- 
tended by fire,* is a deductive application of a general principle; 
the knowledge produced from which, viz. that * the hill is fiery', 
is an inference. Invariable attendedness is the fact of being con- 
stantly accompanied; as, — in the example 'Wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire [by which itis^ invariably attended]'. By 
' the subject's possessing a character &c.,' is meant that in a 
mountain &c. there is present that which is invariably attended.* 

41. * A general principle is of two kinds, in so far as it may 
be useful for One's self, and for Another. That which is 
employed for One's self is the cause of a private conclusion in 
one's own mind. For example, having repeatedly and per- 
sonally observed, in the case of culinary hearths &c., that where 
there is smoke there is fire, 'having assumed that the con- 
comitancy is invariable, having gone near a mountain, and be- 
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ing doubtful as to whether there is fire in it, having seen 
smoke on the mountain, a man recollects, the invariable 
attendance of fire where there is smoke. Then the knowledge 
arises that ' this mountain is characterised by smoke, which is 
invariably attended by fire*. This is called the Consideration 
of a sign. Thence is produced the knowledge that 'the moun- 
tain is fiery,' which is the Conclusion. This is the process in in- 
ference for One's self. But, after having, to the satisfaction of 
his own mind, inferred fire from smoke, when one makes use 
of the five-membered form of exposition for the instruction of 
another, then is the process one of inference for the sake of 
Another. For example : — 

(1) The mountain is fiery ; 

(2) Because it smokes ; 

(3) Whatever smokes is fiery, as a culinary hearth ; 

(4) And this is so ; 

(5) Therefore it is fiery as aforesaid. 

In consequence of the token here rendered, the other also ad- 
mits that there is fire.* 

42. 'There are five members of this syllogism ; — the Pro- 
position, the Reason, the Example, the Application and the 
Conclusion. ' The mountain is fiery', is the Proposition; * Be- 
cause it smokes,' is the Reason ; ' Whatever smokes &c.,' is the 
Example; ' And so this mountain is,' is the Application; 'There- 
fore it is fiery', is the Conclusion. 

43. 'The cause of an inference, whether for one's self or for 
another, is simply the Consideration of a sign ; therefore the 
anumdna [the cause of an inference] is just this Consideration 
of a sign.' 

44. 'A sign is of three sorts; — That which may betoken by 
its presence or by its absence ; That which betokens only by its 
presence; and That which betokens only by its absence. The first 
is that token which is possessed of pervading inherence both in 
respect of its association (with the thing which it betokens) and 
its absence (when the thing it betokens is absent) as, for example* 
' smokiness' when ' fire' is to be proved. When it is said, 'where 
there is smoke there is fire, as on a culinary hearth,' we have a 
case of concomitant presence. When it is said, *where fire i^ 
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not^ there smoke also is not^ as in a great deep lake/ we have 
tt case of concomitant absence. The second is that token which 
has no negative instance, as when it is said ' the jar is name- 
able because it is cognizable, as cloth is,' there is no instance of 
nameableness or of cognizableness being present where the other 
is absent, because everything (that we can be conversant about) 
is both cognizable and nameable. The third is that token in 
regard to which we can reason only from its invariable absence* 
For example : — 

(1) Earth is dififerent from these (other elements); 

(2) Because it is odorous ; 

{S) Nothing that is not different from these is odorous;— 
as water ; 

(4) But this is not so ; 

(5) Therefore it is different from the other elements. 

But if [in the third member of the argument] we had argued 
{aflSrmatively] that ' what possesses odour is different from the 
other elements,' we should have had no example to cite in 
confirmation, seeing that of earth alone can. that property be 
asserted.' 

45. ' That whose possession of what is to be established is 
doubtful is called the Subject ; as the mountain, when the fact 
of its smoking is assigned as the reason (for inferring the pre- 
:sence of fire). That which certainly possesses the property in 
question is called an instance on the same side; as the culinary 
hearth, in the same example. That which is certainly devoid of 
the property in question is called an instance on the opposite 
side ; as the great deep lake, in the same example.' 

46. The five, that merely present the appearance of a reason, 
-0,re: — That which goes astray; That which would prove the con- 
tradictory ; That where there is an equally strong argum,ent 
on the other side; the Unreal; and the Futile. The alleged reason 
which goes astray, is that which has not just the one conclusion. 
It is of three kinds; — ^What would prove two much ; What be- 
lon^^s to none besides the individual; and the Non-exclusive .The 
fallacy falls under the first head, when that which is alleg- 
ed as the proof may be present whilst that which is to be 
proved is absent ; — as for instance, if one should say, *The moun- 
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taiu is fiery, because it is an object of right knowledge/ [the 
reason assigned would be liable to this objection] because the 
being an object that may be rightly known is predicable also of 
a lake, which is characterised by the absence of fire. That 
/pretended token) which belongs neither to any similar instance 
nor to any one dissimilar, is one devoid of community. As, when 
one says, * Sound is eternal, for it has nature of sound/ Now 
the nature of sound belongs to sound alone, and to nothing else, 
whether eternal or unetemaL The pretended argument, which 
can bring an example neither in support nor in opposition, is 
Non-exclusive. For example, should one say, * Everything is 
non-eternal because it is cognizable,' there would be no exam- 
ple to cite, because ' every thing' (leaving nothing over) is the 
subject of the conclusion. A reason proving the reverse, is that 
which invariably attends the absence of what is to be proved. 
For example — suppose one should say, 'sound is eternal because 
it is created/ ( We should reject his argument at once, because 
the fact of having been created implies non-eternity — ^the nega- 
tion of being eternal). A counter-balanced reason is that along 
with which there exists another reason, which (equally well) es- 
tablishes the non-existence of what is to be proved. As if one 
should argue, * Sound is eternal, because, it is audible, as the 
nature of sound is (by both parties admitted to be)/ (it might 
be argued, with equal force on the other side, that) * sound is 
non- eternal, because it is a product, as ajar is. An unreal rea- 
son is threefold — whence there is not established the existence of 
any such locality as that where the property is alleged to reside; 
Where the nature alleged does not really reside in the subject ; 
and Where the alleged invariableness of concomitancy is not 
real. (As an example of) the fallacy of non-existent locality 
(suppose that one argues), ' The sky-lotus is fragrant, because the 
nature of a lotus resides in it, as in the lotuses of the lake' — 
here the sky-lotus is (alleged as) the locality (of the nature of 
a lotus,) and in fact it [the sky-lotus] does not exist. As (an 
example of) an argument where the nature does not really exist 
in the subject (suppose one were to argue), ' Sound is a quality, 
because it is visible' — here (every one would perceive at once, 
that) visibility does not reside in sound, for sound is recog- 
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nised by the tearing (not by vision). A reason, when there is 
an indispensable condition, is faulty as regards comprehensive- 
ness. Such an indispensable condition is what always attends 
property to be established, but does not always attend what is 
brought forward in proof. Invariable attendance on the pro- 
perty to be established consists in the not being the counter- 
entity of the absolute non-existence, which has the same 
location as that which is to be proved. Non-invariable attend- 
ance on what is brought forward in proof consists in the being 
the counter-entity of the non-existence which has what is 
brought forward in proof. (Suppose it to be argued that), 
' The mountain must smoke, because it is fiery' — in this case 
the contact of wet fuel is an indispensable condition. For» 
' wherever there is smoke, there is the conjunction of wet fuel* 
-—so that we have here invariable attendance on what is to 
be proved. But it is not true that * wherever there is fire, 
there there is conjunction of wet fuel' — for there is no conjunc- 
tion of wet fuel in the case of an (ignited) iron ball — so we 
have here non-invariable attendance on the proof. As there is 
thus its invariable attendance on what is to be proved, the con- 
tact of wet fuel is an indispensable condition for the suflSciency 
of the reason alleged. As it would require this additional con- 
dition (in order to prove that smoke must be present), fieriness(in 
the argument before us) is faulty as regards comprehensiveness. 
An argument is futile when the reverse of what it seeks to 
prove is established for certain by another proof. For example 
(it may be argued that), ' Fire is cold, because it is a substance. 
There coldness is to be proved ; and its opposite, warmth, is 
apprehended by the very sense of touch. Hence the argument 
is futile.' 

47. 'Comparison or the recognition of likeness, is the cause 
of an inference from similarity. Such an inference consists in the 
knowledge of the relation between a name and the thing so 
named. Its instrument is the knowledge of a likeness. The 
recollection of the purport of a statement of resemblance is the 
operation of that instrument. For example — a person not 
knowing what is meant by the word ^gavayal having heard fi:om 
some inhabitant of the forest that a gavaya is like a cow, goes 
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to the forest. Remembering the purport of what he has been 
told, he sees a body like that of a cow. Then this inference 
from similarity arises (in his mind), that ' this is what is meant 
by the word gavaya! 

48* 'A word [right assertion] is the speech of one worthy 
(of confidence). One worthy, is the speaker of the truth. A 
speech [sentence] is a collection of significant sounds ; as, for 
example, ' Bring the cow.' A significant sound is that which is 
possessed of power (to convey a meaning). The power (of a 
word) is the appointment, in the shape of God's will, that such 
and such an import should be recognizable from such and such 
a significant sound.' 

49. * The cause of the knowledge of the sense of a sentence 
id the Inter-dependance, Compatibility and Juxta-position (of 
the words). Inter-dependance means the inability in a word to 
indicate the intended sense in the absence of another word' 
Compatibility consists in (a word's) not rendering futile the 
sense (of a sentence.) Juxta-position consists in the enuncia- 
tion of the words without a (long) pause between each.' 

50. * A collection of words devoid of inter-dependance &c., 
is no valid sentence — for example 'cow, horse, man, elephant,*, 
gives no information, the words not looking out for one another. 
The expression 'He should irrigate with fire' is no cause of 
right knowledge, for there is no compatibility (between fire 
and irrigation.) The words 'Bring — the — cow,' not pronounced 
close together but with an interval of some three hours between 
each, are not a cause of correct knowledge, from the absence of 
(the requisite closeness of) juxta-position.' 

51. ' Speech is of two kinds ; — Sacred and Profane. The 
former being uttered by God, is all authoritative : but the latter^ 
only if uttered by one who deserves confidence, is authoritative r 
any other is not so.' 

52. *The knowledge of the meaning of speech is verbally 
communicated knowledge; its instrumental cause is language. 

53. * Incorrect knowledge is of three sorts, through the 
divisions of Doubt, Mistake, and (such opinion as is open to) 
Jteductio ad absurdum. The recognition, in . one (and the. 
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same) thing possessing a certain nature, of several heterogene- 
ous natures as characterising it, is Doubt. For example ' a post 
or a man.' Apprehending falsely is Mistake. For example, in 
the case of a shell, the idea of silver. Reductio ad ah&wrdwm 
consists in establishing the pervader [here supposed to be de- 
nied] through the allegation of the pervaded [here supposed to 
be granted]. For example, 'If there were not fire [which is 
denied,] then there would be no smoke [which is admitted.]' 

54. 'Memory also is of two kinds; — Correct and Incorrect. 
Correct memory is that which arises from correct knowledge. 
Incorrect memory is that which arises ifrom incorrect know- 
ledge.' 

55. 'What all perceive to be agreeable, is Pleasure.' 

56. * What appears disagreeable, is Pain.' 

57. 'Desire means wishing.' 

58. ' Aversion means disliking.' 

59. ' EflFort means action.' 

60. ' Merit arises from the performance of what is enjoined. 

61. 'But Demerit (arises) from the performance of what is 
forbidden. 

62. ' The eight qualities — Understanding and the rest [Un- 
derstanding, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effect, Merit and 
Demerit] are distinctive of Soul alone.' 

63. ' Understanding, Desire and Effort are of two kinds; — 
Eternal and Transient. Eternal in God, and Transient in 
mortals.' 

64. ' Faculty is of three kinds ; — Momentum, Imagination, 
and Elasticity. Momentum resides in the four beginning with 
Earth, [Earth, Water, Light and Air] and in Mind. Imagina- 
tion, the cause of memory, and arising from notion, resides only 
in the Soul. Elasticity is that which restores to his former 
position what had been altered. It resides in things like mats 
&c., formed of the earthy element.' 

65. 'Action consists in motion. Throwing upwards is the 
cause of conjunction with a higher place. Throwing down- 
wards is the cause of conjunction with a lower place. Contrac- 
tion is the cause of conjunction with what is near the body. 
Expansion is the cause of conjunction with what is distant. 
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Going is every other variety. Action resides only in the four 
beginning with Earth [Earth, Water, Light and Air] and in 
Mind; 

66. * Genus is eternal, one, belonging to more than one, and 
residing in Substance, Quality and Action. It is of two kinds;—- 
Higher and Lower. The higher Genus (the m/rnmmm genus) 
is existence. The lower Genus is such a one as Substantiality 
[the common nature of what are called Substances].* 

67. 'Differences residing in eternal substances, are excluders 
(of each from genus of nature with the others).' 

68. * Intimate relation is Co-inherence. It exists in things 
which cannot exist separately. Two things which cannot exist 
separately are those of which two, the one exists only as lodged 
in the other. Such pairs are, parts and what is made up of 
the parts, qualities and the thing qualified, action and agents- 
species and individual, and difference and eternal substances/ 

69. 'Antecedent non-existence is without beginning, and 
has no end. Such is the non-existence of an effect previously 
to its production. Destruction has a beginning, and has na 
end. (Such is the non-existence) of an effect subsequently ta 
its production. Absolute non-existence is that of which the 
counter-entity is considered independently of the three times- 
[past, present and future]. For example; — (Such is the non- 
existence in the instance where it is remarked that) there 
is not a jar on the ground. Mutual non-existence is that 
of which the counter-entity is considered with reference to the 
relation of identity. For example; — (Such difference is re- 
ferred to when it is remarked that) a jar is not a web of cloth.' 

70. ' Since every thing is properly included under the cate- 
gories that have been now stated, it is established that there 
are only seven categories.' 

' This Compendium of Logical results was composed by the 
learned Annam Bhatta, in order to perfect the acquaintance of 
students with the opinions of Kandda and of the Nydya' 
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